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Foreword 


Asleep In the tall grass, Dawn is 
awakened by a hound passing by. She is so 
startled that she jumps up and runs to the 
other side of the farm. 

Lost and hungry, Dawn calls and calls 
for her mother, but Mama Sue is on the 
other side of the farm frantically searching 
for Dawn. Suddenly, a tractor and mowing 
machine pull into the field where Dawn is 
hiding. 
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It was early May and the 
weather was nice and warm. 
All the does had given birth. 
Mama Sue had a little girl 
fawn. She named her Dawn. 


Dawn was a real pale, 
light brown with white spots 
all over. When she was first 
born, she tried to stand, but 
her small, weak, wobbly legs 
would not support her weight. 

Dawn kept trying to get 
up and, after 15 minutes or so, 
she had all four legs under her 
and was standing alone. She 
was doing fine until she tried 
to walk. Her legs gave way, 
and she fell to the ground. 

Dawn kept getting up and 
kept trying to walk. 1t was a 
good thirty minutes before she 
was able to get some warm, 
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fresh, first milk from her 
mother. That first milk would 
give her instant strength, 
which would help her walk, 
then run and jump. 

Dawn was born at the 
crack of dawn (the very first 
sign of light in early morning). 
That's why her mother had 
named her Dawn. By midday, 
she was able to run like the 
wind. Mama Sue stayed with 
Dawn all day the first day. 

That first night, Mama 
Sue moved Dawn to some tall 
grass In the middle of Farmer 
John's field. She told Dawn, 
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"Lie very quiet, Dawn, and go 
to sleep. I will be sleeping 
nearby; and ll wake you in 
the Lm just as soon as it 


gets light." 
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The next morning, Just as 
the darkness started to give 
way to the light, Mama Sue 
woke Dawn and fed her some 
warm milk. After Dawn was 
full of milk, Mama Sue sald, 
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"Dawn, you lay back down and 
wait right here until I get 
back. Now don't worry, for I 
will not be far away. 11 be 
back when the sun is halfway 
across the sky." 

Dawn said, "Okay, Mama," 
and lay down in the tall grass. 

Dawn was only one day 
old, and her mother knew that 
she would spend most of her 
time sleeping. By the time the 
sun was high in the sky, Dawn 
was awake and hungry. 

When Mama Sue showed 
up, Dawn jumped to her feet 
and started nursing. She was 
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really hungry, and Mama Sue's 
warm milk sure did taste good. 

Every night Mama Sue 
moved Dawn to a new place in 
the field to sleep. She did this 
to help keep wild animals like 
wolves and  coyotes from 
finding her. 

After Dawn was a week 
old, she was awake most of the 
time. One morning just before 
sunup Mama Sue moved 
Dawn to another new place in 
the field. She said, "Dawn, 
wait right here. 11 be back 
before dark." 

Dawn was now old enough 
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that she would get milk only 
twice a day. She nursed just 
after daylight and just before 
dark in the evening. 
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It was ndum and 
Ole Barney the Bear Killer 
was out for his morning stroll. 
He was checking the farm over 
to make sure no varmints were 
eating Farmer John's crops or 
bothering any of his animals. 
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As Barney was strolling 
through the tall grass he 
walked right by Dawn. He 
stopped and gazed down at 
her for a moment. When 
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ly 
Dawn looked up a Saw 
Barney, she jumped to her 
feet, let out a loud bleat, and 
took off across the field just as 
fast as her little legs would 
carry her! She had never seen 
anything like Barney before, 
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and she was very scared. 

Ole Barney got the name 
Bear Killer because he had 
once killed a mean ole grizzly 
bear who had turned killer. It 
was killing and eating Farmer 
John's calves before Barney 
stopped it dead in its tracks. 

Even though Barney was 
both respected and feared by 
all the animals, he wasn't 
really that bad. He would 
never bother young animals. 
He would never hurt them in 
any Way. 

Ole Barney figured that 
Dawn's mother would find her 
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when she returned that night. 
But Barney didn't know just 
how scared Dawn was and 
how far she would run. 

Dawn didn't quit running 
until she was on the other side 
of Farmer John's place. When 
she was too exhausted to take 
another step, she lay down in 
the tall grass to wait for her 
mother. 

The sun was sinking below 
the horizon when Mama Sue 
came back to the grassy field 
to feed Dawn her evening 
milk. Dawn was not where 
she had left her. She looked 
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all around, then said, "Now, 


where could that little fawn 
be?" 
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adi, hu bleated softly, 
again and again, but could 
hear no answer. She searched 
the pasture over. She kept 
bleating for Dawn. The bleats 
were getting louder, for Mama 
Sue was worried. Yet, she 
heard nothing that sounded 
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like a baby deer in trouble. 
Mama Sue searched for 
baby Dawn all night. The next 
morning, when the sun was 
high in the sky, she gave up. 
She left the field, fearing 
Dawn was gone forever. 
Because she had smelled Ole 
Barney the Bear Killer's tracks 
all over the field, she just 
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Farmer John Finds Dawn 


Dawn was awake on the 
other side of the farm and was 
very, very hungry. She said, "I 
wonder where Mama is? I 
wonder why she doesn't come 


feed me? Lll bet that big ole 
thing that was after me got 
Mama." 

Dawn called for her mama 
by making a little bleating 
sound. She called and called, 
but her mother didn't answer. 
Mama Sue never came. 

Dawn lay back down in 
the tall grass and, with an 
empty stomach, went back to 
sleep. 

The sun was hot that day, 
and Dawn was weak. Babies 
cant go very long without 
food, so Dawn wouldn't last 
long. 
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` That afternoon, right after 
lunch, Farmer John started 
cutting the tall grass in the 
meadow where Dawn was 
sleeping. When she heard the 
noisy tractor coming, she lay 
as still and quiet as she could, 
hoping that whatever it was 
wouldn't find her. 
Just before sundown the 
noise suddenly stopped. Dawn 
waited for several minutes, 
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then started bleating for her 
mama. She called and called, 
but Mama Sue didn't answer. 
The next morning Farmer 
John was walking through the 
meadow where Dawn was. He 
was heading for his tractor to 
finish cutting the tall grass. 
He heard a baby deer bleating. 
He stopped and listened. He 
knew by the sound that the 
little deer was lost and hungry. 
Farmer John said, "Id 
better look for the young deer. 
After a time, he saw her. She 
was standing in some tall 
erass, bleating for her mama. 
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Farmer John could tell by 
looking at her that she hadn't 
eaten In a long time. 

Dawn was so weak she 
could hardly stand up. Farmer 
John had no problem catching 
her. He took Dawn to his 
house and had his three 
daughters feed her. Their 
names were Amber, April and 
Ashley. Amber was eight, 
April was five, and Ashley was 
almost two. The three girls 
took one of Ashley's bottles 
that she had used when she 
was younger and filled it with 
warm milk. While Amber 
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held Dawn, April forced the 
nipple into Dawns mouth. 
Once Dawn tasted the milk, 
she sucked the bottle dry and 
wanted more. 





Farmer John said, "That's 
enough for now. You girls can 
feed her again tonight." 

Farmer John fixed a pen 
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tor Dawn in the back yard. 
He built a small house so she 
would have shelter from the 
raln. 

He told Amber and April, 
It will be your job to feed the 
little deer every morning and 
every evening. Ashley is too 
young to help, but she'll have 
to go to the pen with you so 
she can watch and learn about 
caring for the baby deer." 

Every time Amber and 
April fed Dawn, she wanted 
more. hey knew that if they 
fed her too much she would 
get sick. 
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After the first day, Amber 
and April let Dawn out of her 
pen. She followed them 
around all day like a little 


puppy dog. 
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Later that evening, when 
Farmer John came in from the 
field, he saw a deer searching 
the field down past the barn. 
He felt sure that it was the 
fawn’s mother looking for her. 

Farmer John watched the 
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deer for several minutes. He 
decided to try and get them 
back together. He went on to 
the house and told the girls, 
"The little fawn's mother is 
searching the field, looking for 
her. Pm going to take her out 
back of the barn, near her 
mother and turn her loose." 
The girls were sad about 
Dawn leaving, but they knew it 
was for the best. 
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Mama Sue Finds Dawn 


Farmer John took Dawn 
to the field where he had seen 
the mama deer. As he neared 
the top of a small rise, he saw 
the mother at the far sıde of 


the field. He sat Dawn on the 
ground and began making 
sounds like a young deer 
bleating. He watched to see if 
the mother deer would answer 
the calls, and sure enough, 
Mama Sue started making her 
way toward Farmer John. 

Farmer John turned and 
started toward the house, but 
Dawn followed him. He tried 
to get her to stay and wait for 
her mama, but it was no use. 
She had gotten used to Farm- 
er John and the girls, and had 
accepted them as her new 
family. 
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Farmer John finally went 
back to the house with Dawn 
right behind him every step of 
the way. و‎ 





Mama Sue wa 
way to where she had heard 
the bleating sounds. Once she 
got there, she smelled Dawn s 
scent. She knew Dawn had 
been there, but where was she 
now? Mama Sue searched 
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and searched, but it was no 
use. She finally bedded down 
for the night in the tall grass. 
The next morning Farmer 
John went to the field where 
he had seen the mother deer. 
He looked the field over, but 
there was no sign of her. 
Farmer John went on to 
the meadow and cut hay all 
day. Just as he was quitting 
for the day, he stood and 
searched the field with his 
eyes. He saw a female deer 
on the other side of the farm. 
On the way home he tried 
to think of a way to get the 
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mother deer and the little 
fawn back together. 

When he got to his house 
he looked for a large box. 
When he found one, he took 
his pocketknife out of his 
pocket and cut the top out of 
the box. Then he cut several 
small holes in the four sides. 

Farmer John took the box 
and Dawn to the field where 
he had seen Mama Sue. 
When he got to the edge of 
the field, he was very careful 
not to make any noise. He 
didn't want to scare Mama 
Sue away. 
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Farmer John moved ever 
so slowly until he could see 
Mama Sue. He set Dawn on 
the ground and placed the box 
with the holes in it over her. 
He then placed two small 
rocks on top v: an box. 
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Farmer John moved back 
a short ways and once again 
made bleating sounds like a 
young deer. Mama Sue raised 
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her head and looked all 
around. 

Farmer John again made 
the bleating sounds. Mama 
Sue turned and started in his 
direction. He moved back into 
the edge of the woods and 
waited. 

Mama Sue slowly made 
her way toward Dawn. When 
she got close enough to see 
the box, she stopped. She 
turned her head sideways. She 
wasn't sure about the box. 

She started walking a wide 
circle around the box, and 
once she got downwind, she 
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could smell Dawn. She slowly 
made her way toward the box. 

Farmer John hoped that 
Mama Sue would find Dawn 
under the box, turn it over and 
set her free. Mama Sue was 
afraid of the box and wouldn't 
get very close. 





It started getting dark and 
Farmer John could no longer 
see Mama Sue. There was 
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nothing to do but leave Dawn 
under the box until morning. 

The next morning at first 
light, Farmer John went to the 
field to check on the baby 
deer. The box had been turn- 
ed over, and the little deer was 
eone. Farmer John didn't 
know if the baby deers mama 
had turned the box over and 
set her free, or if a varmint 
had gotten her. 一 
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That evening, just after 
sundown, Farmer John saw 
Mama Sue strolling across the 
field. And right behind her, 
running, jumping, and playing, 


was Dawn. Farmer John 
called to Amber, April, and 
Ashley. 


The girls ran out of the 
house just in time to see Dawn 
disappear into the edge of the 
woods. A smile covered their 
faces as they shed tears of joy, 
for they knew Dawn was safe 
and at home with her mother. 
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TS Facts 


Deer are the only animals 
with bones called antlers on 
their heads. Antlers are true 
bones, unlike horns, which are 
strong, hard layers of skin. 

Antlers grow from perma- 
nent knoblike bones on the 
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deer's skull. Deer use their 
antlers chiefly to fight for 
mates or for leadership of the 
herd. Among most species of 
deer, only the males have 
antlers, but both male and 
female reindeer and caribou 
have them. The musk deer of 
Asia and the Chinese water 
deer do not have antlers. 

Deer that live in mild or 
cold climates lose their antlers 
each winter. New ones begin 
to grow early the next sum- 
mer. Deer that live in warm 
or hot climates may lose their 
antlers and grow new ones at 
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other times of the year. 

New antlers are soft and 
tender. Thin skin grows over 
the antlers as they develop. 
Short, fine hairs on this skin 
make it look like velvet. Full- 
grown antlers are hard and 
strong. The velvety skin dries 
up, and the deer rubs the dry 
skin off by scraping its antlers 
on the ground, or against trees 
or bushes. The antlers fall off 
several months later. They 
usually decay on the ground or 
are gnawed by small animals. 

The size and shape of a 
deer's antlers depend on the 
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animal's age and its health. 
The first set grows when the 
deer is 1 or 2 years old. On 
most deer, these first antlers 
are short and somewhat 
straight. The antlers grow 
longer and larger, and form 
branches. 

Most male deer are called 
bucks. But male caribou, elk, 
and moose are called bulls, 
and male red deer are stags or 
harts. 

Most female deer are 
called does. But female elk, 
caribou, and moose are cows, 
and female red deer are hinds. 
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A temale deer chooses a 
hidden spot away from other 
deer to give birth to her 
young. The young deer re- 
main in their hiding place until 
they can walk well enough to 
follow the mother. 
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Most young deer are 
called fawns, but young elk, 
caribou, and moose are calves. 

Fawns of white-tailed deer 
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weigh from 3 1/2 to 6 pounds 
at birth. They stay hidden for 
four or five weeks. Newborn 
moose calves weigh about 25 
to 35 pounds. They can follow 
their mother when they are 
about 10 days old. Caribou 
calves, most of which are born 
during the herd’s spring migra- 
tion, weigh about 10 pounds at 
birth. They can walk with the 
herd several hours later. 

Most kinds of deer have 
only one or two young at a 
time. Chinese water deer, 
which live along the Yangtze 
River, give birth to the most 
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young--four to seven fawns at 
a time. 

There are more than 60 
kinds of deer, including elk, 
caribou, moose, musk deer, 
reindeer, and white-tailed 
deer. Deer live in many parts 
of the world. Some kinds live 
in the hot, dry deserts. Others 
live in the cold lands above 
the Arctic Circle. Still others 
live in prairies, swamps, or 
woodlands, where the climate 
is mild. 

Deer are among the larg- 
est wild animals of North 
America. The largest deer in 
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the world is the North Ameri- 
can moose. Some moose grow 
7 1/2 feet tall and weigh over 
1,500 pounds. The smallest 
deer is the pudu of western 
south America. It is about 1 
foot high and weighs about 20 





For hundreds of years, 
people have used deer meat 
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for food, and deer skins for 
clothing. In North America, 
deer were second only to 
beavers in supplying pioneers 
with meat and clothing. The 
Indians taught the pioneers 
how to dry venison (deer 
meat) in the sun or over a 
campfire. ‘This way of drying 
venison, called jerking, made 
the meat light in weight. 
People could carry large 
amounts of meat easily, and 
keep it for later use. 

Hunters killed so many 
deer for food and for sport 
that the animals had to be 
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protected by law. In 1698, 
Massachusetts passed its first 
deer law. Today, most nation- 
al and local governments have 
game laws. Special areas 
called game refuges or game 
preserves have been set aside 
to protect deer and other 
wildlife. 

Some deer, including 
caribou, moose, and red deer, 
have large, powerful bodies. 
Other deer look somewhat like 
small horses with slender legs. 
Among them are fallow deer, 
swamp deer, and white-tailed 
deer. 
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Most kinds of deer have 
short, shiny hair that lies flat 
so that the animal's coat looks 
smooth. The pudu and 
huemul of South America 
have rough, brittle hair that 
gives their coats a shaggy 
appearance. 

All deer have long, thin 
legs. Powerful muscles in the 
upper part of the legs allow 
the animals to run swiftly and 
to take long jumps. A fright- 
ened white-tailed deer can run 
as fast as 40 miles per hour, 
and can leap 15 to 20 feet. 
Even the huge, clumsy-looking 
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moose can run about 20 miles 
per hour. 

A deer runs on tiptoe. Its 
"foot" is really its two center 
toes. Each center toe is pro- 
tected by a strong, curved 
hoof. Only the tips of these 
toes touch the ground. The 
other two toes, called dew- 
claws, grow higher on the leg 
and have no use when the 
animal runs. The dewclaws 
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often leave dots at the back of 
a deer's track in the snow. 
Deer have narrower heads 
and somewhat smaller noses 
and mouths than do cattle. 
The deer's lips move easily, 
and the animal uses them to 
erasp food. Most kinds of 
deer have only bottom teeth in 
the front of the mouth. A 
thick pad of rough skin takes 
the place of upper front teeth. 
The lower teeth press against 
this pad of skin when the deer 
tears off leaves and twigs to 
eat. The upper and lower 
back teeth have sharp-pointed 
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tips. The animal uses these 
teeth for chewing. 

The deer has large eyes at 
the sides of its head, but the 
animal depends on its ears and 
its nose to catch the first 
warnings of danger. The deer 
has keen hearing and smell. 
Its large ears are always erect, 
and can be moved to catch 
sounds from any direction. A 
deer usually faces into the 
wind when it eats or rests. 
The wind carries sounds and 
smells of approaching enemies. 

Deer have no permanent 
homes. They may spend their 
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lives moving about in an area 
called a home range. They 
roam this area to search for 
food, to find mates, and to 
avold enemies. Deer may live 
in groups or alone, depending 
on their age, sex, and species. 
Some kinds of deer travel 
long distances each year. 
Caribou may make round trips 
of as long as 1,000 miles to 
reach feeding grounds. They 
spend the summer in the flat, 
marshy lands of the Arctic 
Circle. In late summer, they 
gather in herds of hundreds of 
animals and travel to warmer 
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climates for the winter. In 
early spring, the caribou return 
to the cold lands of the far 
north. 3 Y 





Most species of deer do 
not make long migrations. 
Deer that live in the moun- 
tains may move down to lower 
altitudes for the winter. These 
mountain deer, and deer that 
live on flat land, usually stay 
near the edges of forests. 
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There, trees and grasses supply 
food, and bushes serve as a 
place to sleep, to hide from 
enemies, or to give birth. 

Deer eat grass, leaves, 
bark, twigs, and the tender 
sprouts of trees and other 
plants. They also eat moss 
and plants called lichens. 

White-tailed deer eat 
various plants, including mush- 
rooms and other types of 
fungi. Moose and swamp deer 
search streams and swamps for 
water plants. Caribou and 
reindeer like reindeer moss, a 
kind of lichen. 
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Deer do not chew their 
food well before swallowing it. 
A deer's stomach has four sec- 
tions. One section serves as a 
storage place for the poorly 
chewed food. Food stored 
here is later returned to the 
mouth in a ball-like glob. The 
deer then chews this food, 
called cud. After the chewed 
food has been swallowed, it 
goes to other parts of the 
stomach. Animals that digest 
their food in this way are 
called ruminants. 

Deer usually run from 
danger. Their swiftness helps 
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them escape such enemies as 
cougars, coyotes, bears, wolves, 
and human beings. Some- 
times, instead of running, a 
deer stands motionless and lets 
an enemy pass by. 

Wild deer live 10 to 20 
years. In captivity, some deer 
live longer. However, the roe 
deer of Europe lives 10 to 12 
years in the wild, but only 3 to 
7 years in a Zoo. 

There are more than 60 
kinds of deer. They live in 
North America, Central and 
south America, and Asia and 
Europe. Deer also have been 
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brought into places where they 
did not live naturally, including 
Australia, Hawai, New Guin- 
ea, and New Zealand. 

The best known deer of 
North America include (1) 
white-tailed deer, (2) mule 
deer, (3) caribou, (4) a and 
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called Virginia deer, are the 
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most common large game 
animals of North America. A 
white-tailed deer may stand 3 
1/2 feet tall and weigh 200 
pounds. The deer's tail for 
which it is named, grows about 
1 foot long. The tail has 
brown hair on top, and white 
hair underneath. When the 
deer is frightened and begins 
to run, its tail stands straight 
up, showing the white part. 
This deer has a reddish-brown 
coat in summer, and a gray or 
bluish-gray coat in winter. 
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